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This same differentiation is also found in the figure with arms, toes, ang 
N F 1 clothing still worn by some peoples living on perhaps some accessories 
asCa IQ U res the eastern side of the Andes in the tropical missing, wearing tunic 
with vertical neck open- 


forests, such as the Ashaninka (Campa) and 


ing. 23. . Duk 
Machigenga (figs. 3-4).> Since the same con- cd eae etl 


University Museum of Art, 


by Donna M. Horié trast of garments exists in Chancay style Durham, N.C. 1973.1.750. 
figurines, we infer that probably they also Gift of Paul A. and 
Virginia Clifford. 


uring the pre-Spanish period (before 

1532) in Andean South America, figu- 
rines were made in all media. Yet we are 
most familiar with those of metal, ceramic, 
and stone, and less knowledgeable about 
those made from perishable wood and tex- 
tile materials. Nevertheless, a few styles are 
known in which figurines are dressed in 
textile clothing made to size. These styles 
include the Inca (ca. 1460-1532), in which 
the figurines themselves are gold or silver’, 
and Chancay, on the central coast of Peru 
(ca. 1200-1500), in which the figurines are of 
plant materials covered with yarn and cloth 
(figs. 1-2). 

Such dressed figurines can be very in- 
formative about contemporary costume. For 
instance, a figurine might be wearing a com- 
plete outfit, which may be only partially 
known in full-scale garments, or it might 
show how a flat rectangular textile was 
draped and fastened. A figurine might also 
wear garments made of plain fabrics, of which 
the full-sized analogues are all too often not 
saved. This latter problem seems to apply 
particularly to women’s costume, for which 
far fewer garments are preserved in collec- 
tions than men’s, although female burials 


would obviously have been roughly equal in veoh nae 
number. ; le 
Although textile preservation is excel- cae wee ‘Sri 


lent at Chancay, few graves have been 
archaeologically excavated and in no case 
has a particular costume been noted as asso- 
ciated with a body of identifiable gender. 
However, excavations of burials on the north 
coast in the Jequetepeque valley at 
Pacatnami, in which the costume was intact 
and the gender of the deceased has been 
identified, show that in this area men worea 
tunic with vertical neck slit, while women 
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Fig. 2. Chancay style 
female figure wearing 
tunic with horizontal neck 
opening. 23.5 cm. Duke 
University Museum of Art, 
Durham, N.C. 1973.1.756. 
Gift of Paul A. and 
Virginia Clifford. 


are tobe identified as men and women. Thus, 
the reed and cloth figurine wearing a tunic 
witha vertical neck slit (and vertical warp) in 
figure 1 is probably male, while that in figure 
2 wearing a garment with a horizontal neck 
opening (and horizontal warp) is probably 
female. 

Until now ithas been impossible to push 
this contrast between men’s and women’s 
dress any farther back in time or to know for 
certain whether this convention also held 
true on the south coast of Peru. Thus, the 
group now in the Duke University Museum 
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of Art which consists of three early Nasca 
style cloth figurines dating to ca. 300-0 B.C.‘ 
from thesouth coast provides important new 
information on this subject (fig. 5, p. 89). 
Although their exact find spot is unknown, 
the figures were all acquired at the same 
time and are consistent in their body con- 
struction, style of clothing, clothing details 
and yarns, and yarn colors. These features 
suggest that the figures may have been made 
as a group by the same artisan or at least in 
the same workshop where the maker(s) had 
access to the same yarn supply. 

The figures are small (5.1 cm in height, 
weighing 3.51 grams; 7.3 cm and 7.66 grams; 
and 10.5 cm and 33.69 grams), but neverthe- 
less have separately formed fingers, toes, 
and sex organs, human hair fashioned into 
tiny braids, and garments woven to fit. In 
the description that follows, the three figures 
will be designated as Small (accession num- 
ber 1984.39.7a), Medium (1984.39.7b), and 
Large (1984.39.7c). Small and Large have 
male genitalia as well as tunics with vertical 
neck slits, while Medium has a garment with 
a horizontal neck opening and is lacking in 
evident genitalia and so is in all likelihood 
intended to represent a woman. 

Because of the great interest and im- 
portance of these cloth figurines, a detailed 
description follows. Their cultural context is 
discussed in the accompanying article by 
Ann Pollard Rowe. 


Body Features 


The body of each figure is rigid in form, with 
non-movable limbs, digits, and head. Breaks 
on the heels of Small and on the legs of Large, 
whose feet are missing, reveal cores ofa stiff, 
multi-layered plant stalk, wrapped in a fi- 
brous leaf-like material which is lashed 
heavily and securely in place by yellowish- 
tan S-plied cotton yarns. Medium’s interior 
is not visible but appears to have been con- 
structed in the same manner, that is, over a 
stiff corecombining leafy material and lashing 
threads which together form the basic body 
contours. These contours include shaped 
buttocks, ankles, and knees on Small; but- 
tocks, calves, ankles, and heels on Medium, 
the latter two details formed by means of a 
row of tiny stitches which draw in the leg at 
the ankle; and what appear to be shaped 
buttocks on Large, although the damaged 


Fig. 3. Machigenga man’s 
tunic, collected in 1976 at 
Tigonpi’nia on the 
Urubamba River just 
below the Pongo de 
Maenique in Eastern Peru. 
Plain weave with stripes, 
cotton. 1.25 m x 1.06 m. 
The Textile Museum 
1988.28.1. Gift of Mona 
and Gerhard Baer, Basel, 
Switzerland. 


legs make it difficult to be sure of this feature. 

A fabricskin covers the rigidly-wrapped 
cores. Woven of light yellowish-tan S-plied 
cotton yarns, the fabric’s plain weave varies 
in density on each figure. On both Small and 
Medium the head matches the width of 
shoulders and torso, and the woven skin is 
continuous from torso up through the crown, 
indicating that the core was a complete unit 
before the skin was added. On Medium a 
seam up the back of the torso and the head is 
visible, and the forehead, just under the hair- 
line, retains a selvedge with warp loops and 
fragments of the heading cord, evidence that 
the textile skin was woven ona loom (fig. 6). 
AseamonSmall’s back is also visible because 
of a missing section of the tunic, and it too has 
a warp selvedge in the forehead area, dem- 
onstrating that the same method of con- 
struction, seaming a loom-woven textile 
around the rigid body core, was used. In 
contrast to the Small and Medium figures, 
the head on Large is not as wide as its 
shoulders and torso which suggests a sepa- 
rate construction. In the front the head is 
completely cracked away from the torsoalong 
what might be taken as a chin and jawline, 
and this too makes it appear to be a separate 
construction. However, this is not the case. 
Largealso hasaseam up the back of the head, 
and although that area has suffered heavy 


Fig. 4. Machigenga 
womans tunic, collected 
in 1978 at Tigonpi'nia. 
Plain weave with stripes, 
cotton. .99 m x 1.00 m. The 
Textile Museum 1988.28.2. 
Gift of Mona and Gerhard 
Baer, Basel, Switzerland. 
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Fig. 6. Detail of medium- 
sized figure. 


Fig. 7. Diagram showing 
the construction of the 
figurines. Dotted lines 
indicate folds. Matching 
letters meet and are sewn 
together. Drawing by 
Victoria Lee. 
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fluid damage, a number of warp threads 
may be seen to continue from the torso cov- 
ering into that of the head. As on Small and 
Medium, this indicates a single core forming 
the head and torso, covered with a single 
woven skin. The weaver’s solution for cop- 
ing with a head narrower than the torso was 
to employ a heavy cord stitched through the 
textile in the neck area, drawing it in to fit. 
In the woven fabric skin on Medium’s 
arms the thread density is noticeably more 
open than that of the torso, giving the ap- 
pearance of a separate construction and thus 
implying subsequent attachment tothe torso. 
The shoulders are tightly covered by the 
garment, but the arms do seem to draw in to 
a central point. A thread-wrapped armature 
could have been sewn to the torso and the 
plain-weave covering carefully darned in 
place, although the horizontal threads, which 
could have served as the framework for 
darning in the lengthwise threads, do not 
seem tospiral around thearmsasa wrapping. 
An armature could also have had a sepa- 
rately woven textile seamed around it prior 
to its addition to the figure. No clear seams 


are visible on the underside of the arms on 
either Small or Medium because the yarns 
are somewhat matted, making it difficult to 
follow individual threads; nor can a firm 
judgmentas to the method of joining arms to 
torsos be made for either Small or Medium. 

In the case of Large, which suffered 
general fluid damage and major damage to 
legs and hands, the method of attachment is 
clear. One arm, although held in place by the 
garments, had broken loose from the torso. 
On investigation it proved to have been a 
separate construction, wrapped in a sepa- 
rately-woven textile and seamed on the un- 
derside. This covering was drawn-in, at the 
top end, to a central point which was then 
joined to the torso. The connecting yarn, 


which appears to have been only one or two 
stitches, is rotten and cracked, and part of the 
textile in the underarm area inside the gar- 
ment had rotted completely away, exposing 
the same kind of leafy material used to cover 
the stiff core of the torso. Because the armson 
all three figures give the appearance of a 
separate construction covered with a sepa- 
rately-woven textile prior to joining to the 
torso, it is probable that they were all made 
by the method used on Large. 

The legs on Small and Medium are an 
extension of the torso, shaped slightly at the 
groin probably during the forming of the 
rigid inner core. To make the skin covering 
after loom weaving enough fabric to cover 
the torso, the weaver could have employed 
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Fig. 8. Front view of 
Small, without tunic skirt. 
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two discontinuous weft yarns in order to 
make the two leg coverings asa continuation 
of the torso skin, with each weft yarn used to 
weave half the width of the remaining warp. 
Then the whole unit could have been seamed 
around a figure (fig. 7). As noted, there are 
visible seams on the torsos and heads of all 
three figures, and on both Small and Me- 
dium there aresome untidy threads between 
the legs, possibly seaming threads, which 
would be consistent with the above suggest- 
ed method. 

As noted, Small and Large have male 
genitalia, created using the same kind of 
yarns as the torso covering in cross-knit 
looping, a self-supporting network.* On 
Large there is a phallus and testes and, al- 
though the attachment stitches have broken 
from the torso, the genital unit remains com- 
plete, held in place by an under-tunic. Small 
is clearly male although he has only a phallus 
attached to his groin area, where the textile 
skin is unbroken and individual warps and 
wefts can be easily traced. The absence of 
testes seems to have been intentional (fig. 8). 

Fingers and toes were added to the arms 
and legs, individually formed by three-di- 
mensional cross-knit looping using, on Small 
and Medium, somewhat heavier S-plied 
cotton yarns than those used on their core 
coverings (see figs. 8 and 11). Each of them 
has five fingers and five toes. Large has a 
total of seven fingers made of a hard-spun 
Z-plied undyed cotton yarn, much finer than 
that used for digits on Small and Medium. 
The five fingers on the right hand (viewer's 
left) were either loose or detached and lying 
in the wrapping paper when received by the 
Museum, as were the remaining two lying 
by the left hand (fig. 12). All are very fragile 
and stained, and the left hand has completely 
lost its fabric covering, leaving only a leaf- 
wrapped stump. The feet on Large are also 
missing, revealing the core material and 
partially unwound binding threads. 

A number of digits havea nail, indicated 
by oneortwostitchesina pinkS-spun camelid 
fiber yarn.® Small has toenails on all toes of 
the right foot, two on the left foot, two other 
toes with pink thread remnants discernible, 
and one which is questionable; the fingers 
on Small have neither pink stitches nor rem- 
nants of yarn to suggest the former existence 
of fingernails. On Medium, all fingers and 
toes have pink nails, several somewhat worn. 
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All extant digits on Large have nails indi- 
cated. Suggesting nails on fingers and toes 
with a few stitches of pink appears to have 
been part of a conventional design plan. In 
his extensive description of the cross-knit 
looped figures on the elaborate border of a 
small textile, closely contemporary with the 
Duke figures, found at Paracas and now in 
the Brooklyn Museum, Harcourt noted that 
the finger and toe nails are always delineated.’ 

On all three figures the faces are em- 
broidered in Z-spun camelid fiber yarns. The 
noses are prominent three-dimensional cross- 
knit looped forms. No attachment stitches 
are visible and itis probable that construction 
and attachment to the face fabric were simul- 
taneous. Mouths are simple outlines em- 
broidered in stem stitch. On Medium and 
Large the mouth is a rounded rectangle in 
pink with pink outlined teeth, the background 
filled in with light yellow stitches. On Small 
the same details are created through the use 
ofablackish-brown thread witha remnantof 
one red stitch. 

Eyes are also executed in stem stitch. 
Ovals in blackish-brown thread, very wom 
on Large but intact on Small and Medium, 
indicate the eye outline and are heavily filled 
inonthe horizontal witha Z-spun yellowish- 
tan thread. In addition, Small and Medium 
have pupils formed by stitches of the same 
dark yarn superimposed on the yellowish- 
tan background thread, and both have full, 
dark eyebrows. Very worn dots of dark yarn 
above the eyes on Large may be the rem- 
nants of stitches depicting eyebrows. 

The hair consists of medium brown 
human hair which falls to about ankle length 
onall three figures. Most of the hair on Small, 
the outer layer on Large, and the front outer 
layer on Medium has been formed into fine 
3-strand braids and secured at the braids’ 
ends with thin two-ply S-plied pinkish-tan 
cotton threads. The braids had been embel- 
lished with tiny feathers bound one, two, or 
three toa braid with the same kind of thread 
used to secure the braid ends. In a few in- 
stances, after lashing the feather in place the 
thread was braided along with the hair and 
became the lashing as well, often with the 
terminal end hanging free (fig. 9). Large’s 
hair has a number of feathers and quill 
remnants, and Small’s is heavily covered 
with feathers, especially in the back (fig. 10). 
Medium has only one feather remnant and 


one quill end, but there is evidence that oth- 
ers had existed where several braids have 
tightly wrapped lashing cords midway down 
their length which were subsequently 
worked in with the hair down to the tip. 
Feather colors range from white or grey on 
the quill end to varying shades of turquoise, 
blue, purple, yellow, and orange, of which 
many are iridescent, and although most of 
them have been damaged they appear to 
have been complete and not cut to size, es- 
pecially on Small. No identification of the 
feathers has been done. 

Because of the fragility of all the figures 
it is not possible to ascertain the complete 
method of attaching their hair. The hair, 
somewhat loose on all three, seems to have 
been constructed as a wig which was then 
attached to the head. The heads are all elon- 
gated beyond the forehead, presumably to 
create a place to anchor the hair. Small has a 
sort of skull consisting of random brown 
stitches sewn into the core wrappings of the 
head, to which hair is still firmly anchored; 
whether it was attached strand by strand or 
as a wig cannot be established. On Medium, 
however, stitches can be seen on the back of 
the head tacking a few strands of hair to the 
woven skin with the remainder in a cap-like 
clump. Under some of the braids on the top 
of Large’s head, a wad of pale green 2-ply S- 
spun camelid yarn can be seen. It is not 
possible to determine if this yarn is bundling 
the hair strands into a wig form, nor can the 
attachment to the head be seen. Probably 
both methods were employed, that is, at- 
taching a number of separate strands of hair 
to the head, and constructing a wig-like form 
to attach to the crown. The outer layers of 
hair onall three figures do appear to fall from 
the center of the crown, much like the growth 
pattern on a human head. 


Garments 


The garments of these three Nasca cloth 
figurines have basic weaving, dyeing, and 


Fig. 9, top. Back view of 
Large. 


Fig. 10, bottom. Back view 
of Small. 
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Fig. 11. Front view of 
Medium. 


Lig: ty 
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construction elements in common. The tunics 
are woven in plain weave with discontinuous 
warps and wefts, in which the yarns form 
single-color sections.® This unusual technique 
was invented in Peru and was used for pres- 
tigious garments in a variety of styles. Exactly 
how the warp threads were wound and how 
they were held in place during weaving is 
uncertain, althougha few unfinished examples 
survive in which a scaffolding weft extends 
through the lines where the warp yarns turn.’ 
Because the warp lengths are so small in these 
tunics, the interlacing would have to have 
been done with a needle, as in darning. The 
joining of the warps and wefts with each other 
can be either interlocked or dovetailed or 
both. In these Nasca garments, both warps 
and wefts are interlocked, with one exception 
of warp dovetailing on the front of Medium’s 
tunic. Most of the joins are single interlocked, 
but in a few (apparently random) places they 
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are double interlocked. 

It can be difficult to recognize the origi- 
nal warp direction in a finished textile with 
this structure, although sometimes there are 
heavier wefts (heading cords) or small warp 
loops at the ends, as is characteristic of tex- 
tiles with continuous warps. However, there 
is nothing to differentiate the edges of the 
fabric in these Nasca style discontinuous 
warp and weft textiles. An absence of joining 
betweencolor areas, as is found in the vertical 
neck slits of the tunics of Small and Large, 
suggests that the warp direction is parallel to 
the slit. 

Small’s tunic is in poor condition with 
portions missing on the back, both sides, and 
consequently the seams as well. The skirt- 
like portion on the front has cracked away 
from the upper section, leaving the lower 


half of the tunic removable. Nevertheless, 


the hemline trim is completely intact, indi- 


cating that the garment was originally closed 
at the sides. The neckline is broken in the 
front, but fortunately it is intact in the back 
and shows the vertical woven-in slit. 

Medium’stunichasa single verticalseam 
on the right-hand edge (viewer's right) of the 
central panel (fig. 11). The join is neatly 
worked by means of a yarn that matches 
those on the right side of the garment, run- 
ning alternately through a selvedge loop of 
the central section and then through a loop 
on the right-hand portion. A single vertical 
seam joining the warp ends of the fabric, 
with the warp lying horizontally, is charac- 
teristic of the Chimu and Chancay women’s 
garments mentioned above. A similar verti- 
cal along the left side of the central section is 
not a seam, but a dovetailing of the pre- 
sumed warps of contiguous colors, another 
method employed for joinings in the weav- 
ing of discontinuous warp and weft textiles. 
As with the later women’s garments, the 
head and arm openings are horizontal. The 
shoulder seams are simple whipstitches of 
the same green camelid yarn used in that 
portion of the textile. Another interesting 
detail on Medium’s tunicis that at theneckline 
the edge has been folded down into a collar- 
like form, both front and back, before seam- 
ing at the shoulders. This detail is not found 
on the later horizontal neck opening tunics 
mentioned above. 

The outer garment on Large is unusual 
because it is seamed on only one side, while 
the other side is open and has no remnants of 
seaming thread to suggest that it had been 
closed. No garments of this type have pre- 
viously been reported from Peru. The verti- 
cal neck opening is completely intact. 

Each garment is woven of dyed camelid 
fiber yarns in various combinations of green, 
blue, gold, pink, red, and charcoal. All yarns 
used in the tunics are S-spun or S-plied; only 
two-ply yarns are employed for Medium, 
while both plied and unplied yarns are used 
for Large and Small. Taking into account the 
usual staining and damage throu ghtime, the 


Fig. 12, top. Front view of 
Large. 


Fig. 13, bottom. Front 
view of Small, with tunic. 
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yarns appear to be similar in quality, spin, 
and color. 

The weaving varies in density from place 
to place on the tunics due to differences in 
yarn thickness. Interestingly, the smallest 
tunic was made from the bulkiest yarn in a 
fairly dense weave, 7 to 8 warps per cm, 
perhaps to minimize the difficulties of work- 
ing on such a small scale (fig. 5, p. 89). The 
tunic on Medium is more open in weave, 6 to 
7 warps per cm, with warp and weft num- 
bers fairly well balanced (fig. 11). In one 
small pink-beige panel on the front of 
Medium’s tunic, the yarns are finer, more 
tightly spun, and more closely woven than 
the rest of the garment, with 8 warps per cm. 
On Large the density of weave varies from 
color to color (fig. 12). The gold yarns are the 
thickest, and here the presumed warps pre- 
dominate in the weave, as is the case with the 
majority of early Nasca style textiles of this 
type. The front central panel of blue is the 
most even in spin and the most balanced in 
weave, with 5 to 6 warps per cm. The green 
is more loosely woven, especially on the back 
of the tunic (fig. 9). 

All three of the garments have an ap- 
plied decoration at the bottom edge, made of 
S-spun camelid fiber yarns dyed in colors 
similar to those of the tunics themselves. The 
basic technique is a figure-eight stitch. As 
employed on these Nasca style garments, a 
thread was laid parallel to the bottom edge of 
the tunic and joined to it by a second thread 
which, in a figure-eight motion, encircled 
alternately first the bottom weft yarn on the 
tunic, and then the yarn which was being 
added, producing a two-ribbed edging. The 
technique lends itself to color changes at any 
point and has been used on both Small and 
Medium to make very simple patterns (figs. 
13 and 11). Any number of additional rows 
can be added. As may be seen on Small’s 
tunic, after the first yarn was stitched to the 
full perimeter of the tunic, as described above, 
a second yarn was laid below this new trim 
and joined to it in the same manner to forma 
triple-ribbed edging. Inherent in the process, 
the stitches encircling the first line of added 
yarn were covered by those used in the sec- 
ond addition. A single row of figure-eight 
stitching was also added to the shoulder 
edge of the armholes of this tiny tunic as a 
trimming. 

The quality of the stitching of the added 
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decoration varies a great deal, with the best 
found on the smallest figure. On Small’s 
tunic, the figure-eight loops are neat and 
tight on the hemline where they form a clear 
two-color, three-ribbed design executed by 
stitching twice around the garment. Although 
this trim is intact around the hemline, the 
lower portion of the tunic back is missing, 
leaving the trim without support in this area 
(fig. 10). In the center front of Medium’s 
tunic, small red and blue-green sections al- 
ternate to make a checked pattern. The red 
and lavender portions flanking the checks 
run from one side of the checkerboard a- 
round the back to the other side. At first 
glance what appears to be another triple- 
ribbed trim is actually an imitation of the 
neat trim on Small’s tunic. On Medium the 
trim is only a single row of figure-eight 
stitching. The topmost line of colors, red 
running from side to side around the back of 
the tunic and red and blue-green threads 
alternating in front as the top row of the 
checked pattern, isan extremely sloppy, very 
narrow section of discontinuous warp and 
weft weaving, which in no way matches its 
execution in the rest of the tunic. While not 
of the quality used on the smallest tunic, the 
figure-eight trim on Medium is more skill- 
fully executed than the poor, very narrow 
discontinuous warp and weftsection to which 
it was added. The stitches of the figure-eight 
trim are much less dense, especially in the 
back, than on Small’s tunic, allowing us to 
see clearly the structure of this technique. 
Here are visible the final weft thread in the 
woven red section and the added peach- 
colored yarn over which the lavender-colored 
figure-eight stitches were made (fig. 14). 
The trim on Large’s tunic is minimal. 
The central panel on the front is bordered 
with one line of figure-eight stitching in a 
charcoal-grey yarn (see fig. 12). This seems 
to be complete, although it is carelessly ex- 
ecuted with the figure-eight yarn sometimes 
passing properly around the final gold weft 
yarn and sometimes dipping further and 
simply passing through the warp loops on 
the bottom edge. Also on the front the green 
section (viewer's left) has 1 cm of red trim. 
One end of the red yarn lies across the surface 
of the tunic and is then tucked under a warp 
thread. Both the green warp and the red trim 
are broken off at that point, which is close to 
the selvedge on the open side of this garment. 


There is no indication that the back panel had 
a trim because the bottom selvedge is almost 
completely intact and there are no stitching 
thread remnants. 

The largest figure is the only one with 
two garments (fig. 15). The undergarment is 
made of a dense, plain-weave, undyed cot- 
ton fabric. It is a single web, folded on the 
horizontal and seamed at the sides, with 
discontinuous wefts forming a vertical neck 
opening. The seaming thread matches the 
weaving yarns. It is embellished with eleven 
horizontal bands of colored camelid fiber 
yarns so tightly abutting each other that little 
of the base fabric is visible (fig. 16). The 
colored bands resemble the figure-eight stitch 
trim that was added to the bottom edge of the 
outer tunics on the figures, and they were in 
fact created using the same technique. 
However, instead of being stitched to an 
edge, they were formed directly on the body 
of the garment. For each color, two base 
cords were laid on the surface of the garment 
and then attached to the fabric with a figure- 
eight stitch, the upper loop encircling the 
upper cord and simultaneously stitching 
through the garment and then encircling the 
lower cord. Thus the horizontal band is se- 
cured on its upper half to the garment and is 
free-floating on the lower half. The eleven 
colored bands were separately added on the 
front and back panels of the undergarment, 
with the two upper colors discontinuous at 
the neckline because of the vertical, woven- 
in slit. 

Yarns used in the colored bands include 
bothS-spunand two-plyS-plied. They appear 
to have suffered little fading because they 
replicate the colors of the tunics and those of 
a small additional textile described below. 
From the top down, the colors are red, me- 
dium blue, lavender, pale gold, red and 
natural plied together, medium blue, me- 
dium gold, dark green, red, medium green, 
and medium grey-blue; as the final band, the 
medium grey-blue turns from the horizontal 
at each selvedge of both front and back 
panels and runs vertically up the sides at the 
seamlines. However, instead of employing a 
figure-eight stitch around two cords as was 
done in the horizontal portions, the embroi- 
derer has used only a single cord, attaching 
it to the base garment with an overcasting 
stitch. Consequently, a single line of vertical 
stitching on the front panel tightly abuts a 


single line on the back panel, approxima- 
ting the appearance of the horizontal figure- 
eight bands on the garment. 

One final detail was added to the edge of 
the armholes where an undyed cotton yarn 
was used to adda single cord by means of the 
figure-eight stitch, in the same technique by 
which trims were added to the tunic hemlines 
(see fig. 16). This detail begins where the grey 
overcasting stops at the top of the side seam, 
runs completely around the armhole, and 
again joins the grey overcasting at the un- 
derarm seam. The yarns and appearance of 
this shoulder detail mimic the hemline of the 
undergarment where the warp loops and 
two heavy weft threads create a kind of rib- 
like edge. The resemblance was probably 
deliberate. 

A miniature rectangular cloth 
(1984.39.7d), 7.5 cm x 6.5 cm, was in place on 
the top and back of the head of the largest 
figure when it was given to the Museum (see 
figs. 5,17 on p.89). When removed it retained 
the shape of Large’s head, although it has 
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Fig. 14. Back view S% 
Medium. 
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Fig. 15. Largest figure, 
showing under-tunic. 
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Fig. 5. Three early Nasca style figures wearing Fig. 16. Large’s under-tunic, detail. 
made-to-size tunics and braided human hair 

wigs with feathers. Plain-weave body fabric Fig. 17. Miniature rectangle, after blocking. 
with cross-knit looped fingers and toes, 

embroidered faces, and tunics in plain weave 

with discontinuous warps and wefts. Height, 

left to right: 7.3, 5.1, and 10.5 cm. Duke Univer- 

sity Museum of Art, Durham, North Carolina 

1984.39.7b,a,c. Gift of Dr. and Mrs. Jack 

Goodrich. 
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Fig. 18. Back view of the 
Chancay style female 
figure shown in figure 2. 


since been blocked and separately stored. 
Although the face and front of the garment 
on Large are stained, the hair and the back of 
the garment are clean and in good condition. 
The miniature textile is also unstained and in 
good condition, so its use as a headcloth was 
probably an original addition to the figure. 
Inher book on Paracas ritual attire, Anne 
Paul includes depictions of a related male 
accessory — a long rectangular type of tur- 
ban — placed on the crown and hanging 
down the wearer’s back.’® Although the 
Paracas turbans are longer and narrower in 
proportion to the wearer than the Nasca 
miniature is to Large, they are worn in the 
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same manner, and the proportions found in 
the Nasca piece may have been simply a 
regional variation. Weaving in a miniature 
scale may also have caused the proportions 
to be altered. 

Although here the headcloth is seen asa 
male accessory, in some figures from other 
areas including Chancay it is used as a fe- 
male accessory (see figs. 2and 18)." Headgear 
does seem to be subject to greater variation 
throughout Peruvian prehistory than is the 
case with tunics. 

Except for three small interior breaks 
and a corner tear, the piece is an intact, four- 
selvedged textile, woven as the tunics are in 
plain weave with discontinuous warp and 
wefts interlocked, using undyed cotton and 
dyed camelid fiber yarns. The transition from 
warp to weft usage of a single thread can be 
seen on the corners of some individual col- 
ored sections. The colors of the camelid fiber 
yarns in the cloth match those used in the 
figures’ garments, repeating all colors except 
for the charcoal-grey shade. The cloth’s de- 
sign includes six rectangles, each with two 
colors of camelid fiber, divided on the di- 
agonal bya narrow three-stepped line woven 
with an undyed S-plied cotton yarn. Both S- 
and Z-spun yarns are found in the colored 
sections with no discernible pattern as to 
their order. 


Function 


Unfortunately, it is impossible to determine 
exactly what the original function of these 
cloth figurines might have been. However, 
the fragile nature of their construction sug- 
gests that they were not made for daily use, 
for example, as toys. Rather, in order to beso 
well preserved, it is probable that they were 
made and used for burial, either as a separate 
offering or with a human interment. The 
detailed care with which they were made 
and what little we know of the context in 
which other figures and miniature costumes 
have been found suggests that they served in 
some ritual capacity. 

For example, an Inca figurine wearing 
female dress and a feather headdress was 
found inassociation with the sacrificial burial 
of a young boy on the summit of Cerro el 
Plomo in Chile.”? From the headdress it 
seems that the figurine represents a deity or 
someone conducting a religious ritual, not 


an ordinary woman. Although their original 
context had been disturbed, the miniature 
garments excavated at Pacatnamt appear to 
have been associated with burials of young 
women in a major architectural complex 
within the city.” Burials in such locations 
would not have been of ordinary people, and 
they might have been sacrificial, dedicatory 
offerings placed in the architecture at the 
time of construction. The Chancay cloth 
figurines were probably associated with 
human burials in a cemetery." 

In comparison with other early Nasca 
style figures that are known (see the Rowe 
article, which follows), the Duke figures are 
the richest in the lavishness of their costume 
and in the information that they provide on 
gender-differentiated garments. The early 
Nasca style, of which these cloth figurines 
are superb examples, is remarkable for the 
amount of lifelike detail in the art. 
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Notes 


1. For figure in female dress, see Mostny 1957; 
Lothrop 1964, p. 218; McIntyre 1975, p. 78. Fora 
male figure with textile clothing, see Jones 1974, 


p. 5. 


2. Bruce 1986, pp. 189-190. These burials are Late 
Intermediate Period in date (ca. 1000-1476). While 
the majority of the tunics with horizontal neck 
slots also have horizontal warps, there are a few 
exceptions. It is the neck opening that seems to be 
the critical feature. 

In Inca costume, men’s tapestry-woven tunics 
were worn with the warps horizontal but have 
vertical neck slots, created using discontinuous 
warps (see Rowe 1978). Inca women’s dresses 
were not sewn closed, but as worn the neck 
openings were horizontal. 


3. For the Ashaninka (Campa), see Seward and 
Metraux 1948, p. 543; Burnham 1973, p. 8. For the 
Machigenga, see Baer and Seiler-Baldinger 1989. 


4. Attribution and dating by Ann P. Rowe. Her 
evidence in support of this attribution is present- 
ed in her article, which follows. 


5. See Emery 1966, pp. 32, 243 for this terminol- 
ogy; see also Harcourt 1962, fig. 73 ILA and B. 


6. Camelid fiber refers to the hair of the llama, 
alpaca, and vicuna. These animals are all closely 
related and their fiber characteristics overlap, 
making definite identification difficult. In these 
figures the fiber used is most likely alpaca, which 
is finer than llama hair, more plentiful, and conse- 
quently less precious than vicufia fibers. 


7. Harcourt 1962, p. 171. 
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8. See Harcourt 1962, p. 17 for a description of 
this technique. 


9, Foran example, see Harcourt 1962, pl. 5. 
10. Paul 1990, figs. 5.4 - 5.6. 


11. Other examples include Tsunoyama 1979, pl. 
9 (the central “bride” figure) and Kajitani 1982, pl. 
100, also in the Museo Amano collection. 
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